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THE HERMIT.—No. I. 


‘¢ The world I quit ; the proud, the vain 
Corruption’s and Ambition’s train, 
But not the good, perdie! nor fair ; 
’Gainst them I make ne vow, ne prayer ; 
But such, aye, welcome to my cell, 
And oft, not always, with me dwell.” 


HE necessity of a separation from 

the world, in order to the proper 
cultivation of the Christian graces, 
and the true perfection of the Chris- 
tian character,is universally admitted. 
The light of reason, dim and transient 
as it is, is sufficient for us to see in 
the world and the things that are 
therein, the latent principle of that 
all-pervading corruption, which, at 
the slightest contact, spreads its de- 
stroying ravages widely and deeply 
through the soul. In its vain imagi- 
nations, its corrupt desires and un- 
holy affections, the least penetrating 
observation discovers the prolific 
germs; of all that is degrading arid 
destroying : and though, while under 
the influence of their deceitful en- 
chantments, the unhappy victim per- 
ceives neither the malignity which 
besets, nor the misery which awaits 
him, the silent tear of retrospective 
experience too plainly and too pain- 
fully determines the source whence 
all its ills have sprung—the fruitful 
source of “ death, and all our wo.” 


But it is not of ‘such a rejection of 
Vor. 1. 2 


the world that we now speak. ‘There 
are other views, not indeed intrin- 
sically of equal importance, yet 
sometimes rendered useful and ne- 
cessary, to effect which this sacrifice 
must be made—other characters, not 
indeed bearing the high, immortal 
impress of the Christian name, yet 
essential and honourable to whose 
formation such an alienation is ne- 
cessary ; other objects, and those too 
of laudable and primary importance, 
to obtain which we must “ quit the 
world.” ‘There is no truth more 
generally admitted, or less capable of 
controversy, than that considerable 
excellence in any one pursuit can only 
be obtained by a direction of the fa- 
culties to that one object, and a cor- 
respondent dereliction of all others. 
“ The rays to glow intensely must 
converge to a single point ;” and the 
powers of the mind can only then be 
effective, when all its motions are in 
unison, and all its operations directed 
to one great, important end. Nog only 
this—not only does the pursuit of 
peculiar excellence and professional 
superiority require a limitation of de- 
sign, but the more comprehensive 
desire for usefulness, the more eager 
pursuit of happiness, the nobler as- 
piration after honour—all these are 
incompatible with the shackling prin- 
ciples, the degrading restraints of the 

























































18 THE 


world—all these dentand an aliena- 
tion from its pursuits, from its attrac 
tions, its vanities—al]l these require 
of their votary that he forswear al- 
legiance to its sovereignty, trample 
manfully alike upon its charms, and 
upon its chains, renounce all fellow- 
ship, and dissolve all intercourse with. 
“‘ the proud and vain 
*¢ Corruption’s and Ambition’s train 

From. him, who, though desirous of 
raising himself above the world, still 
retains an interest in its Connexions, 
whose enlarged desires and elevated 
notions, while they look far beyond 
its narrow sphere, are still obliged to 
depend for their execution upon its 
influence and its agents ; total ex- 
emption from the contagion of the 
world is not perhaps to be expected. 
By him, wealth may be desired for 
the noblest objects, and with the 
purest feelings; but that meanness 
which is inseparable from: its sordid 
possession insensibly contracts the 
ideas, represses the exertions, and 
debases the feelings. Its gawdyglare 
attracts, and fascinates, and enchains 
the eye, while its weight shackles the 
soul, and binds the spirit down to 
earth. The youthful adventurer, in 
the doubtful conflict of life, may re- 
solve to employ his vigour in the 
practice of the useful and ennobling 
virtues, and to listen to the seductive 
warblings of pleasure, only as the leni- 
ment of his cares,and the beguiling ac- 
companiments of his moments of re- 
laxation ; but the strains of the Siren, 
if listened to, are irresistible; she 
spreads insensibly her silken toils 
upon the soul, the subtle poison in- 
stils itselfinto the veins, and amid the 
profusion and rapture of pleasure, 
falls a victim to excess of indulgence, 
and perishes like the enthusiast, who, 
surrounded by the flowers of the 
spring, and the blossoms of his de- 
light, “‘ dies of a rose in aromatic air.”’ 
The youthful champion of his coun- 
try, burning for honour’s high distinc- 
tion, may pour out his young blood 
on the altar of her freedom, and blend 


HERMIT. 


on the battle-field the purity of the 
patriot with the fire and fortitude of. 
the hero; he may resolve freely to 
live or nobly die in her cause, and re- 
solving, dare to execute his purpose ; 
but success, while it elates his joy, 
and gratifies his ardent aspirations, 
too often does it at the expense of 
his virtue; and he who bled in his 
country’s defence, and would have 
died for her deliverance, lives an op- 
pressor and a tyrant. So difficult 
is it to be conversant with the 
world, and yet divest ourselves of 
subjection to it. So impossible is it 
for him who continues his intercourse 
with man to preserve himself from 
those passions and vices, of which 
proud, peerless man alone is guilty. 

But to him who, retiring from the 
world, withdraws himself as much as 
nature will allow, from its inter- 
course—who, relinquishing the plea- 
sures, the vanities—would that he 
could the vexations of the world, con- 
fines himself to the shineless enjoy- 
ments of a lonely life—superior ad- 
vantages are afforded. Of him, if of 


any one, it may be expected to 
“c 





quit the world, the proud the vain, 
‘¢ Corruption’s and Ambition’s train—”’ 


Such has been the ardent desire to 
effect this, the constant exertion of 
him, who with the character has. as- 
sumed also the title of the Hermit. 
To wean himself from an excessive 
attachment to the things of this life— 
to raise himself above the cares 
and the influences of perishable 
time—to retire into the covert of se- 
clusion, and shut out from it the 
world, its malice and its meanness, 
its carking cares and unsubstantial 
pleasures, have formed with him the 
high mark. of all his efforts. With: 
these objects in view, his cell, though 
homely and unadorned, has been to 
him the “ cave of Adullam.” Thither 
has he fled frem. the bustle and anxi- 
ety of life; this has afforded him a 
refuge and a resting place, thence has 
he looked out ;!.and looked with con- 
scious superiority upon the petty dis- 
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cords that agitate, the degrading 


~ account been profitable. 


principles that actuate the multitude 


without. ‘The change has on every 
If, in his 


> retirement, he has been deprived of 
some of those innocent amusements, 


- to which even the fashionable afford 


their countenance, he has been also 
sheltered from many of those storms 
which gather incessantly round the 
head of toil-worn humanity—Nay 
more, he has avoided the pestilential 
atmosphere, and those pleasures 
which poison even in the midst of 
their blandishments, and which are 
deadliest when most enchanting. If 
he has had no share in the applause 
and admiration of the world, he has 
been content to have-none ; for while 
he has not been exposed to that sad 
alternative which must necessarily be 
the lot of many of those who offer 
themselves as candidates for the 
world’s favour, and the world’s fame, 
he has gained that which, by its own 
intrinsic excellence outweighs its 
highest, proudest, emptiest admira- 
tion ; the sunshine—the calm, bright, 
morning sunshine of an approving 
conscience. If he has been deprived 
of some of that happiness which an 
intercourse, even with the world, 
cannot but afford, he has been secured 
against the assaults of the open and 
malevolent enemy, and what is still 
infinitely more desirable, of the per- 
fidious friend. If, for hiia, the sweet 
wild-flowers, humility, modesty, inno- 
cence, have sometimes “ blushed un- 
seen,” he has also been shielded from 
the malignant influence, the degrading 
familiarity, the painful connexions of 
pride, and vanity, and wickedness. 
Thus, and with such a result has he 
quitted the world—thus removed 
himself from the poliuting intercourse 
of the “ proud and vain”’—thus held 
himself aloof from all the disgraces, 
and all the ills that follow in “ cor- 
ruption’s and ambition’s train.” 

But though he has thus renounced 
the world, he has not renounced all 
ts inmates. A chosen few have ever 


been most dear to him. But these 
have ever been but few. Claiming 
no “ dear five hundred friends,” he 
has thought himself happy ia record- 
ing deeply in his heart the names of 
fewer than their hundredth part,— 
for they were friends indeed, friends, 
who inthe midnight of adversity, and 
at the high noon of prosperity, ex- 
tended the same glowing right-hand, 
and opened the same unshrinking, un- 
deceiving bosom—friends whe have 
been the beacon fires of his way, 
throwing the same _ undiminished 
splendour over every mountain wave 
of life’s stormy sea, and the light aud 
the warmth of whose friendship can 
only be extinguished in the “ dark 
valley of the shadow of death.”— 
Against the “ good” he has sworn no 
enmity. On the contrary, it has ever 
been his care to oppose to the con- 
flicts of life, an arm which the coun- 
sels of hoary-headed experience had 
directed, and which leaned for its 
support on the constancy and the 
vigour of well-nerved youth. These 
have ever been his fellow labourers 
in the field—these have always been 
welcome to his cell, and with these 
he has willingly forsaken the mirth 
and the madness of the men of Sodem, 
and fled, even though it were to a 
“very little city,” from their de- 
struction. 

From the vows imposed on him by 
his profession, there has been one 
other, bright, spotless exception. 
But of this how shall he speak ? How 
shall one whose life has been pass- 
ed in the unvaried seclusion of the 
cloister and the cell—one whose 
rustic asperity has received no po- 
lish from a collision with the smooth 
surfaces of society—who has never 
smirked at a levee, nor bowed pro- 
foundly, pitifully low at an assembly. 
—How shall the Hermit speak, and 
speak acceptably, of the “ far?” 
Unskilled in the vocabulary of fa- 
shionable folly—untutored in the 
schools of empty, servile, heartless 
politeness—ungraced with the set 
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20 PHYSIOGNOMY. 


phrase of speech; in what language 
can he address those ears which have 
so long been accustomed to the un- 
varied monotony of deceit and flat- 
tery °—He will speak to them in the 
unvarnished plainness of simplicity 
and truth, and however unwelcome it 
may appear, there are still some, 
mayhap but few, who, bright as the 
dew drop of the morning, and pure as 
the lily of the valley, need no false 
glare to brighten, nor artificial shade 
to conceal their virtues or their fail- 
ings. ‘To these he speaks, to them 
his language will always be accept- 
able. 

Such, then—the “ good and fair” 
—are the exceptions which he has 
made. Such are “ aye welcome to 
my cell,” for in their society and in- 
tercourse, all that is valuable of the 
world is preserved ; while their an- 
gel visits “ sweet and far between,” 
leave to solitude all that she can de- 
sire. With these, the companions of 
my way, life’s journey may be short, 
but it cannot be cheerless—it may be 
arduous, but it will not be unsup- 
ported. Its ills sympathy will as- 
suage—its joys, participation, thus 
refined and exalted, will render 
doubly, uninterruptedly j joyous ! 


ee 


Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine 
lesus 
Rem magnam prestas Zoile, si bonus es. 
Martian, Epie. 


Thy beard and head are of a different dye 

Short of one foot, distorted in an eye; 

With all these tokens of a knave complete 

Shouldest thou be honest, thow art a devilish 
cheat. 

Wirn respect to the inferior orders 
of creation, it would be incorrect to 
determine from their external appear- 
auce, whether they are of a mild or 
savage nature. The guileful serpent 
will assume the most fascinating air, 
and dispose himself in the.most en- 
chanting attitudes, for the purpose of 
ensnaring his unsuspecting admirer. 
The crocodile will excite in the breast 
of his intended victim all the anxiety 
of maternal affection, by counterfeit- 


ing the cries of an infant. But if we 
ascend to man, we will find-his coun- 
tenance incapable of dissembling the 
feelings of his heart, or of conceal- 
ing the emotions of his breast. And 
though a cloud miay sometimes dim 
the brightness of his aspect, who is 
always engaged in the offices of hu- 
manity, or m the diffusion of cheer- 
fulness and gaiety; or though a ray 
of light may at times illumine the 
countenance of him who is continually 
designing evil, and planning disaster 
for his fellow, the lustre of the one 
is but transient, and the shade of 
the other exists only to render the 
amiableness of character more con- 
spicuous. Even if we grant that 
many have deceived the world, it 
does not necessarily follow that their 


faces have not been faithful indices of 


their hearts; the greatest reason why 
deception so much prevails is, thrat 
people are too muchprejudicedagainst 
physiognomy to submit to its direc- 
tion. 

This may be called a natural sci- 
ence. Many there are, who (like 
the character in Moliere, who had, 
without knowing what prose was, 
conversed in it for twenty years,) 
make frequent use of physiognomy, 
without suspecting that such a science 
exists. And doubtless if first im- 
pressions were always yielded to, 
deceit would never triumph; but the 
natural physiognomist would easily 
and readily detect the impostor. 
How many are there, who, directed 
by some secret influence, imbibe the 
most inveterate enmity for a person, 
merely because the contours of his 
face are not delineated according to 
their fancy, without ever knowing 
whether he be a wit or a fool, a man 
of genius or a blockhead P 

This science is not of modern ori- 
gin: it may perhaps be registered as 
one of the causes which conspired to 
precipitate the downfal of Socrates’ 
reputation in Greece; or, perhaps 


more justly, on account of the vir- 
tuous character of that prince of phi- 
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josophers, physiognomy received a 
severe blow from the following cir- 
cumstance. ‘The disciples of Socra- 
tes were inclined to cavil at the idea 
of placing any reliance on a science 
so capricieus. And for the purpose 
of showing the falacy of the physi- 
ognomist’s’ knowledge; they desir- 
ed to be made acquainted with the 
character of their master. Fortune 
declared against physiognomy ; for 
as Socrates was not known by the 
Physiognomist, the virtuous man was 
decidedly pronounced the most libi- 
dinous, profligate, and debauched 
character he had ever seen. This 
verdict brought the Physiognomist’s 
boasted skill mto immediate derision. 
But Socrates checked their merriment, 
and informed them that “ though his 
conduct and life seemed to prove the 
contrary, the above decision might, 
with regard to truth, have been ac- 
curately made; for it was with the 
utmost difficulty he could so far over- 
come the propensities of his nature 
as to live the life he did.” 

Although the character of that 
great man was exemplary, although 
his virtues were eminently conspicu- 
ous, and his wisdom has exacted the 
astonishment of all the learned, yet, 
with justice it’ may be averred, that 
the decision of the Physiognomist 
was correct. Not on account of what 
Socrates said; because the gentleness 
of his character would cause him, 
rather to praise another .at his own 
expense, than to condemn him that 
he himself might be exalted. But 
because it is said that his bust was 
often mistaken for that of Silenus,* 
on account of the similarity of fea- 
tures. This circumstance co-operat- 
ing with Socrates’ assertion, is enough 
to counteract all objections to physi- 
ognomy arising from this unjust de- 
Cision. 

After this period physiognomy 
seems to have lost all credit with the 


* Silenus. “ ‘Lhe foster father and peda- 
gogue of Bacchus, represented as a little, flat- 
nosed, bald, tun-bellied, old drunken fellow, 
riding upon an ass,” 
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ancients 3 and perhaps it never would 
have been again esteemed, had not 
Lavater, a learned and ingenious 
Swiss, wielded the literary sword in 
its defence, and written a large work 
to prove its excellency; in which he 
shows many examples of its being not 
only a desirable, but a useful science. 
If this were reduced to a regular 
science, as Lavater proposes, it would 
be difficult to decide whether it would. 
be of benefit or disadvantage to man- 
kind. ‘The first question, hewever, 
which arises on this subject is,  whe- 
ther it could be s» reduced?” That 
it ever could attain mathematical ac- 
curacy is impossible; but that it 
might be determined with metaphy- 
sical exactness is highly probable. 
Who, a thousand years ago, could 
have imagined that the field of phi- 
losophical research would ever have 
been so extended, as it at present is ; 
and who can tell but in a few hun- 
dred years the science of physiogno- 
my may be so far advanced, that 
the inhabitants of America, in a 
later century, may possess an exact 
resemblance of their beloved WAsn- 
INGTON, collected from an account 
of his virtuous life and glorious ace 
tions. M. 


———-—— 


SELECTIONS. 
FEASTER-DAY. 

Ir is a common custom among the 
vulgar and uneducated part of the world, 
to rise before the sun on Easter-day, 
and walk into the fields: The reason of 
which is, to see the sun dance; which 
they have been told, from an old iradi- 
tion, always dances as upon that day. 

We read indeed that the sun once 
*stood still, but whether the sun danced 
upon the very day our Savionr rose 
on, we cannot tell: It is very proba- 
ble it did not, because the Scriptures 
are silent; and that it never did so since, 
I think we may be well assured; for- 
asinuch as never any, that we have 
heard of, have seen any such thing since 
that time. If, therefore, this tradition 
hath any meaning, if must be a meta- 





* Josh. x. 
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phorical one; that when the morning 
proves clear, there is a seeming smile 
over the face of nature, and earth and 
heaver show tokens of joy. For as the 
earth and her valleys, by standing thick 
with corn, are said to laugh and sing ; 
so, on account of the resurrection, the 
heavens and the sun may be said to 
dance for joy; or, as the Psalmist words 
it, *The heavens may rejoice, and the 
earth may be glad. 

Tiere is then, really speaking, no- 
thing in the dancing of the sun upon 
Easter-day ; but yet it isa very ancient 
and commendable custom to be early 
up at this holy time: And therefore 
Damascen, in his peschal hymn, sings, 
}Let us wateh very early in the morn- 
ing; and, imstead of ointment, let us 
bring an hymn to our Lorn; and let us 
see our Carist, the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, who is the life that riseth to all 
men. And indeed it is the most sea- 
sonable time for meditating on our 
Lorp’s resurrection, and its pleasing 
circumstances. For as the place where 
any notable thing has been transacted, 
seldom or never fails to'raise the idea of 
the transaction; so the particular time 
when it was done does generally pro- 
duce the same effect. And as the truth 
of the former, was the occasion of many 
holy and religious men going { to visit 
the place of the sepulchre, and hear it, 
as it were, say, what the angel did to the 
women, Come see the place where the 
Lord lay: so the truth of the latter was 
the reason, why devout and holy men, 
did m the best ages of the church, rise 
early in the morning of the resurrection. 
The primitive Christians spent the 
night preceding it, in prayers and 
praises, till the time of cock-crow, the 
supposed hour of our Saviour’s rising. 
For as } Durant tells us, it is universally 
assented to by the Latin church, that 
after our Saviour had conquered death, 





* Psalm xevi. 11. Celiquidem digni leten- 
qur, terra autem exultet. Damasc. in Domi- 
nicum Pascha. P. 514. 

+ Vigilemus mane profundo, et pro un- 
euenti hymnum afferamus domino, et Chris- 
tum videamus justitie solem omnibus vitam 
exorientem. Ibid. 

t Fulk. Test. Cont. Rhem. Matth. Cap. 28. in 
annot. | 

§ Latinorum concors est sententia, Christum 
non media nocte, verum mane in aurora, ca- 
nentibus vice Gallorum angelis, devicta morte 
et confractis portis inferi, surrexisse. Durant. 
de Rit. Lab. 8. Cap. 7. 
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and broken the gates of hell, he arose | 
from the dead, not at midnight, but in | 
the morning at the time of cock-crow ; § 
which not the cocks but the angels | 
themselves proclaimed. And when | 
these pernoctations were laid aside, it 7% 
was the custom to rise early, and spend 
the morning in such a manner as was 
suitable to the nature of the time. The 
salutation of the Eastern Church anes- 
tese; or, The LORD is risen, .and the 
usual answer, The LORD is risen in- 
deed, were, no doubt, the common sa- 
lutation of that morning: And if this | 
present custom of the vulgar has had 
at any time any laudable custom for its 
original, it was, no doubt, this of rising 
early to contemplate the more season- 
ably on the resurrection of Curist. 
And now, was this the end of rising 
early and at that holy time, it would be 
very advantageous; but to rise with the 
view of the vulgar, is foolish and mnidi- 
culous. Would we rise before the sun, 
and prevent the dawn of day, our me- 
ditations would be strong and vigorous, | 
and almost persuade us that the real © 
actions of that morn were presented to 
our view. For when at that time all 
things are hushed in silence, and wrap- 
ped in darkness, or but illuminated with 
the friendly moon, the *guide of Mary 


. Magdalene, and the other women to the 


sepulchre ; it is easy and natural to me- 
ditate on these things; to see our Sa- 
viour’s tomb; to see the angels sit as 
guardians on it; and. the trembling 
watch fled into the city. And now the 
LORD is risen indeed, and they that 
seek him early shall find him. +} Behold 
then Mary Magdalene, on the first day 
of the week, coming from her own house 
at Bethany, before the other women, 
very early in the morning, when it was 
as yet dark,{ to find ease and conso- 
lation at the sepulchre ; Behold she and 
the other women bringing the prepared 
spices to embalm their Lonp: Behold 
Peter and John running to the sepul- 
chre and returning, whilst Mary con- 





* Devote Christi foemine, que illum et vi- 
vum dilexerant et mortuum desiderabant, per 
noctem ambulantes, juvante luna, venerunt ad 
monumentum. Rupert de Divin.jOfficiis. Lib. 
7. Cap. 18. 

t Maria Magdalena, cujus domus erat Be- 
thanie,—prima ante alias una Sabbati juxta 
joannem, valde diluculo venisset, dum adhuc 
tenebree essent admonumentum. Rupert.ibid. 

t Abit a loco, volens consolationem quan- 
dam inyenire. { Theophylact, in loc. 
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timues in sorrow and tears: And as she 
weeps, ye may see her look into the 
sepulchre ; but heis not there, heis risen. 
Behold then the guardians of the tomb, 
saying, * Woman, why weepest thou? 
Nay, behold the Lamb of Gop himself, 
with the very same words, wiping away 
the tears from her eyes. And. JESUS 
said unto her, Woman, why weepest 
thou? Whom seekest thou? She supposing 
him to be the gardener, saith unto him, 
Sir, uf thou have borne him hence, tell me 
where thou hast laid him, and I will take 
him away. JESUS said unto her, 
Mary. With what joy now doth she 
run te his feet, willing and desirous, and 
eager to embrace them. But he bids 
her not to touch him, but go to his 
brethren, and say unto them, I ascend 
unto my Father and your Father, to my 
GOD and your GOD. Behold a little 
after this, his apparition to her and the 
other women, and how he suffers them 
to kiss his feet.; He appeared also 
about the same time to Peter. 

These and other accidents at our 
Lorp’s resurrection, would afford us a 
satisfactory and comfortable meditation ; 
would inflame our hearts with a burning 
love, and melt us into tears of joy. In 
our eager wishes and warm desires, we 
should, with the holy women, kiss the 
feet of our Saviour, and be almost par- 
takers of equal happiness with they ; 
or, sure we are, that we should have 
our Saviour in our hearts, and not fail of 
seeing him in his kingdom. He whom 
we have so carefully sought for, will 
vouchsafe to be found of us; in his 
rrace at the sepulchre, and in his glory 
in heaven. Happy they, who so early 
seek their Saviour; who long after him 
as the hart doth after the water brooks ; 
who seek him among the { lilies, unttl the 
day break, and the shadows flee away. 
Happy they, their conversation is now wm 
heaven, and their happiness hereafter 
will be the joys of eternity: Where they 
shall no more be absent, but ever present 
with the LORD. [Brand’s Pop. Antig. 


—_>— 


EASTER HOLY-DAYS. 


On the holy-days of Easter, it is cus- 
tomary for work to cease, and servants 
to be at liberty : Which is a resemblance 





* John xx. 13, &e. 


+ Taylor’s Antiq. Christ. de Resurrect. 
t Sol. Song ii. 17. 


of the practice of the primitive church, 
which set apart the whole week after 
Easter, for to praise and glorify Gop, 
for our Savrour’s resurrection: In 
which * time all servile labour ceased, 
that servants as well as others might be 
present at the devotions of the season. 
But other customs so frequently ob- 
served at this time, such as public shows, 
gamings, horse-races, &c. were forbid- 
den, as being foreign to the holiness of 
this season. 

In after ages, when the church fell 
into corruption, and the substance of 
religion decayed into the shadow of 
ceremonies, the usual prayers and praises 
of the season were either much neglect- 
ed, or but superficially observed. For 
Belithus, a ritualist of those times, tells 
us,y That it was customary in some 
churches, for the bishops and arch- 
bishops themselves to play with the in- 
ferior clergy, even at hand-ball ; and 
this also, as Durandus witnesseth, f even 
on Easter-day itself. This was called § 
the liberty of December, because that 
formerly it was customary among the 
heathens in that month to indulge their 
servants with a certain time of liberty ; 
when they were on the level with their 
masters, and feasted and banqueted with 
them. 

Why they should play at hand-ball at 
this time rather than any other game, I 
have not been able to find out; but I 
suppose it will be readily granted, that 
this custom of so playing, was the ori- 
ginal of our present recreations and di- 
versions on Easter holy-days, and in 
particular of playing at hand ball for a 
|| tan#y-cake, which at this season 1s 
generally practised ; and I would hope 
practised with harmlessness and inno- 
cence. For when the common devo- 
tions of the day are over, there is nothing 





* Servos autem et ancillas ac omnes, qui 
nostro servitio sunt addicti, profecto ab omni 
servitutis severitate eos hoc tempore laxare 
debemus. Ut libere et secure omnes possint 
ad audiendum divinum officium convenire, et 
communicare. Belith. Cap. 117. 

+ Sunt enim nonnull ecclesie, in quibus 
usitatum est, ut vel etiam episcopi et archie- 
piscopi in csenobiis cum suis ludant subditis, 
ita ut etiam ad lusum pile demittant, &c. 
Belith. C. 120. 

} In quibusdam locis hac die. Wid.-Pasch. 
&c. Durand. Lib 6. cap. 86. 

§ Atque hee quidem, Libertas ideo dicta 
est. Decembrica, &c. Belith. ibid. 

l} Vid. Seld. Tuble Tuik of Christmas. 
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sinful in lawful recreation. But for the 
governors of churches to descend to 
such childish exercises, and that even on 
the great Sunday of the year, was not 
only unbecoming their gravity and re- 
servedness, but was also a downright 
breach of the fourth commandment. But 
these were ages of ignorance and dark- 
ness, when the world was taught for the 
doctrines of GOD, the commandments of 
men. 

By the law-concerning holidays, men- 
tioned before in the observations on 
chapter 17th, and made in the time of 
King Alfred the Great, it was appointed 
that the week after Easter should be 
kept holy. Collier’s Ecclesiastical Hist. 
vol. 1. p. 165. 

Fitzsterphen tells us of an Easter ho- 
liday amusement used in his time at 
Lonéon—*“‘ they fight battles, says he, 
on the waier, a shield is hanged upon 
a pole, fixed in the midst of the stream ; 
a boat is prepared without oars, te be 
carried by violence of the water, and in 
the forepart thereof standeth a young 
man. ready to give charge upon the 
shield with hislaunce.—lIfso be he break 
his launce against the shield, and do not 
fall, he 1s thought to have performed a 
worthy deed,—if so be without breaking 
his launce, he runneth strongly again 
the shield, down he falleth into tee 
water, for the boat is violently forced 
with the tide; but on each side of the 
shield ride two boats, furnished wrth 
young men, which recover him that fall- 
eth as soon as they may.—Upon the 
bridge, wharfs, and houses by the river's 
side, stand great numbers to see and 
laugh thereat.”” Stow, p. 76. 

I find in J. Bo€émus Aubanus’* de- 
scription of ancient rites in his country, 
that there were at this season foot 
courses in the meadows, in which the 
victors carried off a cake given to be 
run‘for, as we say, by some better sort 
of person in the neighbourhood.—Some- 
times two cakes were proposed, one for 
the young men, another for the girls, 
and there was a great concourse of 
people on the occasion.—This is a 
custom by po means unlike our forth 
meetings on these holidays. The win- 





* In paschate vulgo placentie pinsuntur, 
quarum una, interdum due, adolescentibus 
una, puellis altera, a ditiore aliquo proponuntur: 
pro quibus in prato, ubi ante noctem ingens 
hominum concursus fit, quique ageles pedestres 
currant. P. 268. 


ning a tanzy cake at the game of hand- 
ball, depends chiefly upon swiftness of 
foot: It too is a trial of fleetness and 
speed, as well as the foot race. 

Tansy, says Selden, in the subsequent 
curious passage in his Table Talk, was 
taken from the bitter herbs in use among 
the Jews at this season. ‘ Our meats 
and our sports have much of them rela- 
tion to church-works.—The coffin of 
our Christmas dies, in shape long, is in 
imitation of the cratch:{ Our chusing 





1 I find the following beautiful description in 
the Mons Catherane : We may apply it to this 
game, 

His datur, Orbiculum 
Precipiti — levem her gramina mittere lapsu : 
Ast aliis, quorum pedibus fidweia major, 











Sectari, et jam jam salienti insistere prede ; 























Aut volitantem alte longeque per aera pulsum 

Suspiciunt, pronosque inhiant, captanque vo- 
Jatus, 

Sortiti fortunam oculis ; manibusque paratis 

Expectant propiorem, intercipiunte caducum. 
P. 6. 

_ The two last lines compose a very fine pe- 
riphrasis for the northern word KEEPING,which 
is derived from the Anglo-Saxon cepan, cap- 
tare, advertere, curare. 

Erasmus, speaking of the Proverb, “ Mea 
est Pila,”’ that is, “T’ve got the ball,” tells us 
that it signifies, ‘‘ I have obtained the victory. 
am master of my wishes.”—The Romanists 
certainly erected a standard on Easter day, in 
token of our Lord’s victory, but it would tes a 
be indulging fancy too far, to suppose that the 
bishops and governors of churches, who used 
to condescend to play at hand-ball at this time, 
did it in a mystical way, and with reference to 
the triumphal joy of the seasons.—Certain it is, 
however, that many of their customs and su- 
perstitions are founded on still more trivial 
circumstances than even this imaginary 
analogy 

It was an ancient. custom for the mayor, 
aldermen, and sheriff of Newcastle, accompanied 
with great numbers of the burgesses, to go every 
year at the feasts of Easter and Whitsuntide 
to the Forth, (the little mall of our town) with 
the maces, sword, and cap of maintenance 
carried before them. The young people of 
the town still assemble there, (at this season 
particularly,) play at hand-ball, dance, &c. 
but are no longer countenanced in their inno- 
cent festivity by the presence of their -gover- 


hors, who, no doubt, in ancient times, used to 


unbend the bow of authority, and partake, with 
their happy and contented people, the puerile 
pleasures of the festal season. 

{ Rack or manger. Among the MSS. of Ben- 
net College, Cambridge, is a Translation of 
Part of the New Testament in the English 
spoken after the conquest—The 7th verse of the 
2d chap. of Luke is thus rendered, ‘“ And 
layde hym in a cratche, for to bym was ne 
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kings and queens on twelfth night, hath 
reference to the three kings.—So like- 
wise our eating of fritters, whipping of 
tops, roasting of herrings, Jack of lents, 
&c. they are all in imitation of church- 
works, emblems of martyrdom. Our 
tansies at Easter have reference to the 
hitter herbs ; though at the same time 
*twas always the fashion for a man to 
have a gammon of bacon, to shew him- 
self to be no Jew.”” V. Christmas. 

Durand * tells us, that on Easter 
Tuesday wives used to beat their hus- 
bands, on the day following the husbands 
their wives. There is a custom still re- 
tained at the city of Durham on these 
holidays :- On one day the men take off 
the women’s shoes, which are only to 
be redeemed by a present; on another 
day the women take off the men’s in 
hike manner. 

To these ceremonies might be added 
that remarkable one which is kept up 
to this day, of ‘‘ keeping Poss” as it is 
vulgarly termed from pasche, Easter ; 
or from passover, by feasting on, and 
various amusements with eggs. 

Eggs, stained with various colours in 
Hoiling, and sometimes covered with leaf- 
gold, are at Easter presented to children 
at Newcastle, and other places in the 
North.—They ask for their PAste 
Eaeas, as for a fairing, at this season. 

This custom, which had its beginning 
in childish superstition, seems to be 
ending in a way not unsuitable to its 
origin. 

Paste is plainly acorruption of pasche, 
* Easter. 

This also is a relique of popish super- 
stition, which, for whatever cause, had 
made eggs emblematic of the resurrec- 
fion, as may be gathered from the sub- 
sequent prayer,t which the reader will 





place in the dyversory.” I will venture to 
subjoin another specimen, which strongly 
marks the mutability of language: Mark vi. 
22. * When the daughtyr of Herodyas was 
incomyn, and had tombylde and pleside to 
Harowde,” &c. - 

If the original Greek had not been preserved, 
one might have supposed from this English, 
that, instead of excelling in the gracetul ac- 
complishment of dancing, the young lady had 
performed in some exhibition, like the present 
entertainments at Sadlers Wells! 

* In plerisque etiam regionibus mulieres se- 
cunda die post pascha verberan maritos suos : 
die vero tertia mariti uxores suas. 

Durand. lib. 6. c. 86. 9. 

t Coles, in his Latin Dictionary, renders the 

pusche, or Easter egg, by “ Ovum paschale, 


find in an ‘Extract from the ritual of 
Pope Paul the Vth, made for the use of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland.” —It 
contains various other forms of bene- 
diction :— 

‘¢ Bless, O Lord, we beseech thee, 
this thy creature of eggs, that it may 
become a wholesome sustenance to thy 
faithful servants, eating it in thankful- 
ness to thee, on account of the resur- 
rection of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
with thee, and the Holy Spirit,” &c. 

The ancient Egyptians, if the resur- 
rection of the body had been a tenet of 
their faith, would perhaps have thought 
an egg no improper hieroglyphical re- 
presentation of it. The exclusion of a 
living creature by incubation, after the 
vital principle has lain a long while 
dormant or extinct, is a process so truly 
marvellous, that if it could be disbe- 
lieved, would be thought by some a 
thing as incredible, as that the Author of 
lifeshould be able to re-animate the dead. 

I conjecture that the Romanists bor- 
rowed this custom form the Jews, who 
in celebrating their passover, set on the 
table two unleavened cakes, and two 
pieces of the lamb; to this they added 
some smali fishes, because of the levia- 
than; a hard egg, because of the bird 
ziz; some meal, because of the behe- 
moth: These three animals being, ac- 
cording to their rabinical doctors, ap- 
pointed for the feast of the elect in the 
other life. 

This custom still prevails in the Greek 





croceum, seu luterm.” It is plain from hence 
that he has been acquainted with the custom oi 
dying or staining eggs at this season. 

Ainsworth Jeaves out these two epithets, and 
calls it singly, ‘* Ovum paschale.”—He has 
known nothing I presume of this ancient custom, 
and has therefore omitted the “ croceum,”’ or 
** Juteum.’’—It is in this manner, that many of 
our English Dictionaries have been improved 
in modern editions! 

{ ‘ Subveniat, qusesmus, Domine, tue benc- 
dictionis gratia, huicOvorum creature, ut cibus 
salubris fiat fidelibus tuis in tuarum gratiarum 
actione sumentibus, of resurrectionem Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi, qui tecum, &e. p. 133. 

In the Romish Bee-hive, Fol. 15, I find the 
following catalogue of popish superstitions, 
in which the reader will find our pasfe eggs 
very properly included :—Many traditions of 
idle heads, which the holy church of Rome 
hath received for a perfit serving of God: As 
fasting dayes, yeares of grace, differences and 
diversities of cayes, of meotes, of clothing, of 
candles, holy ashes, holz; paceegges and flames. 
palmes and palme boughes. Staves, fooles 
hoods, shells and bells, (relative to pilgrimages’ 
licking of rotten bones, (reliques) &ce. &c.”” 
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church: Dr. Chandler, in his Travels in 
Asia Minor, gives us the following ac- 
count of celebrating Easter among the 
modern Greeks: ‘‘ The Greeks now 
celebrated Easter: A small bier, pretti- 
ly decked with orange and citron buds, 
jasmine flowers and boughs, was placed 
in the church, with a Christ crucified, 
rudely painted on board, for the body: 
we saw it in the evening, and before 
day-break were suddenly awakened by 
the blaze and crackling of a large bone- 
fire, with singing and shouting in ho- 
nour of the resurrection.—They made 
us presents of coloured eggs, and cakes 
of Easter bread.’’* 

‘< Easter day, says the Abbe d’An- 
teroche in his Journey to Siberia, is set 
apart for visiting in Rassia.—A Russian 
came into my room, offered me his hand, 
and gave me at the same time an egg.— 
Another succeeded, he embraced me, 
and also gave me anegg. I gave him in 
return the egg I had just received. The 
men go to each other’s houses in the 
morning, and introduce themselves into 
the houses, by saying, ‘* Jesus Christ is 
risen.”” The answer is, *“‘ Yes, he is 
risen.”? The people then embrace, give 
each other eggs, and drink a great deal 
of brandy.” 

This corresponds pretty much with 
the subsequent account of far older 
date, which I transcribe from Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, 1589. Black Letter. Page 
342. 

‘They (the Russians) have an order at 
Easter, which they always observe, and 
that is this ;—Every year against Eas- 
ter, to die, or colour red with brazzel 
(Brazil weod,) a great number of eggs, 
of which every man and woman giveth 
one unto the priest of the parish upon 
Easter day in the morning. And more- 
over the common people use to carry in 
their hands one of these red eggs, not 
only upon Haster day, but also three or 
four days after, and gentlemen and gen- 
tlewomen have eggs gilded,t which they 





* Probably the eross buns made a present of 
Good-Friday, have been derived from these, 
or such hke cakes of Easter bread. The 
country people in the north make with a knife 
many little cross marks on their cakes, before 
they put them into the oven, &c.—I have no 
doubt but that this too, trifling as the. remark 
may appear, is a relique of Popery. Thus also 
persons, Who cannot write, instead of signing 
their names, are bid to make their mark, which 
is generally done in the form of a cross. 

‘ octor Chandler, in his Travels in Greece, 


ANECDOTE 


earry in like manner.—They use it, as |” 
they say, for a great love, and in token ~ 
of the resurrection, whereof they rejoice. 
For when two friends meet during the ~ 


Easter holy-days, they come and take ~ 


one another by the hand; the one of | 
them saith, ‘‘ The Lord, or Christ is ~ 
risen.” The other answereth, ‘ It is 
so of a truth.” Then they kiss and ez- 
change their eggs, both men and women, 
continuing in kissmg four days to- 
gether.” 

Our ancient voyage writer means no 
more, it should seem, than that the 
ceremony was kept up for four days. 

Ray has preserved an old English 
proverb on this subject : 

“Pll warrant you for anegg at Easter.” 


eo 
ANECDOTE. 


Liberality of an American Quaker in 
; Paris. 

Towarps the beginning of January, 
1818, four workmen belonging to the 
Custom-House in Paris, who had often 
occasion to work for Mr. W. a member 
of the Society of Friends, and who had 
repeatedly experienced the effects of 
his bounty, went to present their re- 
spects to him, and receive their new 
year’s gifts. 

‘¢ Ah! here you are, my friends,” said 
Mr. W. on seeing them. “I have 
thought of you, and have prepared for 
each a little sum of fifteen franks; or, 
if you prefer it, as I would recommend 
to you, I will give each of you the word 
of God. Fifteen franks are of very little 
consequence; you will soon have spent 
them; but the word of God will remain 
with you, and you will always find in 
it great consolation and salutary ad- 
yice.”’ 

The eldest of the four, with his hat 
in his hand, asks him, with timidity, 
what he means by the word of God. 
‘It is the Bible, friend—the Holy Bi- 
ble.’—* Oh! Sir, as for me, I should 


——w 





tells us, that at the city of Zante, “he saw a 
woman in a house, with the door open, be- 
wailing her little son, whose dead body lay by 
her, dressed, the hair powdered, the face 
painted, and bedecked with leaf-gold.” 

In Ahe ancient Calendar of the Romish 
church, to which I have so often referred, I 
find the subsequent observation on the 25th of 
March, which I confess myself entirely at a 
loss how to translate : 

*S Ova annunciate, ut aiunt, reponuntur.” 
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POETRY. 


very much like the word of God, but it 
would be useless to me, as I cannot 
read; and if it makes no difference’— 
‘ Dost thou prefer the 15 franks? thou 
art at full liberty; I give the leave to 
choose; here they are.’ 

Mr. W. addressed himself to the se- 
cond, who, on account of urgent neces- 
sities, desired also the small sum of 15 
franks, in preference to the book, not- 
withstanding Mr. W’s entreaties, and 
the eulogies which he made on the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The third also did not hesitate; and 
although he could read, he did not see 
the possibility of paying a quarter’s 
lodging with a book; and,Mr. W. gave 
him also the 15 franks which were in- 
tended for him. 

The fourth of these labourers was a 
jad of thirteen or fourteen years old. 
‘And thou, my friend,’ said M. W. 
looking on him with an air of kindness 
and interest—‘ dost thou also prefer 
these three pieces of money, which thou 
canst always obtain by labour and eco- 
nomy ; and wouldst thou not rather have 
a book which contains such good things 
that the more we read it the more we 


admire it— which teaches us how to live, 


and how to obtain the blessing of God ?’ 

‘ Since you say, Sir, it is such a good 
hook, I would rather have the word of 
God.’ 

‘And dost thou know how to read, 
my friend ?’ 

‘Yes, Sir, and I shall read it to my 
mother.’ 

‘Thou must read a chapter to her 
every day ; but, let us see if thou canst 
read well : take the book and try.’ 

Mr. W. presents to him one ofthe 
four Bibles which were on his desk. 
The lad takes it—opens it—and_per- 
ceives in the middle a piece of gold, 
worth 40 franks.* He casts his eye on 
Mr. W. who says to him, smiling, 
‘Thou seest, my friend, the word of 
God already favours thee: it is for thee ; 
go, and often read this good book.’ 

The lad felt very sensibly; and with- 
out being able to pronounce one word, 
his grateful heart promised that he ne- 
ver would forget the book or him that 
gave it. 

We may easily judge of the appear- 
ance of the other three, when they dis- 





* A frank is worth about 10d.—15 franks 
12s, 6¢.—40 franks 12. 13s. 4d. 
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covered that each of the Bibles, which 
they had refused, equally contained a 
piece of 40 franks. 

Mr. W. said to them ‘ I am sorry that 
you should have preferred the 15 franks 
to the word of God.’ [Zon. Evan. Mag. 
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POETRY. 


For the Villager. 
ODE TO CHILDHOOD. 


Hail childhood! painless are thy hours : 
Joy, soothing, rocks thee on her knee, 
Conducts thee to her bed of flowers ; 
There whispers scattering dewy showers, 
‘¢ Their bloom, their sweet’s for thee !”’ 
But does she tell that latent thorns 
Those clustering leaves may cover ? 
That, e’en while health her ce)! adorns, 
Woes, dangers, in perfection hover ? 
That soon, with oft repeated tears, 
Thou'lt vainly bathe those opening flowers ’ 
Ah, no! the thorn of after years 
Is buried mid thy fragrant bowers! 


As that gay bird of tropic clime,* 

Round the pure blossoms of the lime, 
Unseen, yet heard, fantastic plays, 

Staining its leaf with countless dyes, 

And fixing, by reflected charms, 

The wand’rer’s wistful gaze. 

So childhood, past thine ardent cyes, 
(While thou dost stand with spreaded arms,) 
The future’s warbling herald flies! 

In all that bird’s deep witch’ries dress’d, 

It thrills thy warm, believing breast: 

Far leads thee, reckless, mild along 
Viewless to Truth, yet Fancy hears the song 


Like maniac o’er some mountain stream, 
Smiling on bridge of crusted snow! 
That only waits the unclouded beam, 
Tomelt, crack, thunder,mingle with the flow; 
Thou sittest on life’s peak to dream, 
Nor heedest the horrid gulf below! 
Nor hearest, in the pauses of the storm, 
A shri}l and plaintive scream 
Prophetic of succeeding woe ! 
Unbounded prospects bless thy sight ;— 
Love met by love ;—unmix’d delight ;— 
Wealth charm’d, and Pride without his frown ; 
And Beauty won to sigh ;— 
To sport her tresses dazzling brown, 
By genius sparkling in thine eye! 


Like cotton on the glassy lake, 

Flutt’ring, yet peaceful is thy sleep ; 
The day's adventures to partake, 

Now mem’ry treads some hanging steep, 
Now steals bird-nesting, to some brake— 
With beck’ning Hope thou dost awake ! 

No ruder cares thy slumbers fright. 

But, rising from that placid rest, 

As springs the sun from the stormless deep, 

Thy cheering smiles make calmness bright. 
To sport, and play, and dance, and sing 

Is all the labour of thy years: 





* The Humming Bird. 
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The ball, the kite with length of string, 
The bounding hoop, the noisy ring, 

When gone how memory counts her tears! 
When age array’d in sober guise, 

Untwines thy careless-braided wreath, 
Though products more mature may rise, 

And truer measures breathe, 

Can dull, cold certainties repay 

Thy sweet, extatic ignorance of pain? 
Ah! knew we e’er a bright and genial day, 

Nor wish’d its soft and idle warmth again? 
Can cares renewed, and ever new, relume 

Thy restless, brilliant eyes ? 

Restore thy light step, quick glance, and art- 
less bloom ; 

Thy warmer hopes, and all thy milder joys ? 
Chikihood! to thee life’s page is spotless fair, 
Noon of our bliss, and morning of our care! 

S. OF NEW-JERSEY. 





For the Villager. 


Exxtempore lines on the death of the late much 
lamented Avaustus WRiGHT, Esq. 


jlow blest the man who virtue ne’er forsook, 
But clung through life to honour for his guide; 
Who placed his hope upon that sacred book, 
\Whose leaves are balm, and antidotes to 
pride. 
How blest the man who never saw distress 
Without a tear and sympathetic sigh, 
Whese bounteous hand was ever in his purse 
To give relief and hush the Orphan’s cry. 
Ye widows mourn, and join your children’s 
grief, 
Youv’e lost a friend, whom death hath 
call’ d away ; 
No more the hand that tender’d you relief 
Will e’er again your sufferings allay. 
He’s gone, alas, to regions in the sky, 
Where happiness ineffable ne’er ends ; 
Ee left the world in peace, but cast a sigh 
At parting with his best and warmest friends. 
Elis children, dearest pledges of his love, 
In deep despair hung round the, dying bed, 
in flowing tears, fixing their eyes above, 
Thev pray’d for blessings on their Father's 
head. 
Angelic man! your happiness is sure, 
Your life has been a model for your kind ; 
Your cares and sufferings all have ended here, 
And now in heaven eternal peace you find. 
NEPTUNE. 


Ode to a Friend on his leaving a favourite 
Village. By'Y. Warton. 


Ah, mourn thy lov'd retreat! No more 
“hall elassie steps thy scenes explore! 
\When morn’s pale rays but faintly peep 
er yonder oak-crown’d airy steep, 
Who now shall climb its brows, to view 
Thy length of Jandskips ever new ; 
Where Summer flings, in careless pride, 
Her vary d vesture far and wide ! 

Who mark, beneath each village-charm, 
Or grange, or elm-encircled farm 

‘The fiinty dove-cote’s crowded roof, 
Watch'd by the kite that sails aloof: 
The tufted pines, whose umbrage tall 
Darkens the long deserted hail : 


With golden fruit the branches beam’d ; 





The vet’ran beech, that on the plain 
Collects at eve the playful train: 
The cot that smokes with early fire, 
The low-roof’d fane’s embosom’d spire | 
Who now shall indoiently stray 
Through the deep forest’s tangled way ; 
Pleas’d at his custom’d task to find 
The well-known hoary-tressed hind, 
That toils with feeble hands, to glean 
Of wither’d boughs his pittance mean ’ 
Who mid thy nooks of hazel sit, 
Lost in some melancholy fit ; 
And list’ning to the raven’s croak, 
The distant flail, the falling oak ? 
Who, through the sunshine and the show’r ; 
Descry the rainbow-painted tow’r ? 
Who, wand’ring at return of May, 
Catch the first cuckow’s vernal lay ? 
Who, musing, waste the summer hour 
Where high o’er-arching trees embow’r 
The grassy lane, so rarely pae’d, 
With azure flow’rets idly grae’d! 
Unnoticed now, at twilight’s dawn 
Returning reapers cross the lawn : 
Nor fond attention loves to’note 
The wether’s bells from folds remote ! 
While own’d by no poetic eye, 
Thy pensive ev’ning shade the sky? 

For lo! the bard who rapture found 
From ev’ry rural sight or sound ; 
Whose genius warm, and judgment chaste, 
No charm of genuine nature past ; 
Who felt the Muse’s purest fires, 
Far from thy favour'd haunt retires : 
Who peopled al! thy vocal bowers 
With shadowy shapes and airy pow’rs. 





Behold, a dread repose resumes, | 
As erst, thy sad, sequester’d glooms! 

From the deep dell, where shaggy roots 
Fringe the rough brink with wreathed shoots; 
The unwilling genius flies forlorn, 

His primrose chaplet rudely torn. 

With hollow shriek the nymphs forsake 

The pathless copse and hedge-row brake ; 
Where the delv’d mountains headlong side 

Its chalky entrails opens wide. 

On the green summit, ambush’d high, 

No longer echo loves to lie. 

No pearl-crown’d maids, with wily look, 
Rise beck’ning from the reedy brook. 

Around the glow-worm’s glimm’ring bank 
No fairies run in fiery rank ; 

Nor brush, half-seen, in airy tread, 

The violets unprinted head. 

But fancy, from the thickets brown, 

The glades that wear a conscious frown, s 
The forest-oaks, that pale and lone, 
Nod to the blast with hoarser tone, 
Rough glens, and sullen waterfalls, 

Her bright ideal-offspring calls,— 

So by some sage enchanter’s spell 

(As old Arabian fablers tell) 

Amid the solitary wild, 

Luxuriant gardens gaily smil’d : 

From sapphire rocks the fountains stream’d-= 





Fair forms, in ev’ry wondrous wood, 
Or lightly tripp’d, or solemn stood ; 
And oft, retreating from the view, 
Beiray’d, at distance, beauties new ; 
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While gleaming o’er the crisped bow’rs 

Rich spires arose, and sparkling tow'rs. 
If bound on service new to go, 

The master of the magic show 

His transitory charm withdrew, 

Away the illusive landscape flew : 

Dun clouds obscur’d the groves of gold, 

Blue lightning smote the blooming mold ; 

In visionary glory rear’d, 

The gorgeous castle disappear’d : 

And a bare heath’s unfruitful plain 

Usurp’d the wizards proud domain. 





THE BRAES OF YARROW. 
Thy braes were bonny, Yarrow stream! 
When first on them I met my lover: 
Thy braes how dreary, Yarrow stream ! 
When now thy waves his body cover. 
For ever now, O Yarrow stream ! 
Thou art to me a stream of sorrow ; 
For never on thy banks shall [ 
Behold my love, the flower of Yarrow. 
He promis’d me a milk-white steed, 
‘To bear me to his father’s bowers ; 
He promis’d me a little page, 
To squire me to his father’s towers. 
He promis’d me a wedding ring— 
The wedding-day was fix’d, to-morrow! 
Now he is wedded to his grave— 
Alas! his watery grave in Yarrow ! 
Sweet were his words when last we met ; 
My passion I as freely told him : 
Clasp’d in his arms, I litle thought, 
That I should never more behold him: 
Scarce was he gone, I saw his ghost, 
It vanish’d with a shriek of sorrow :—~ 
Thrice did the water-wraith* ascend, 
And gave a doleful groan through Yarrow. 
His mother from the window look’d, 
With all the longings of a mother: 
His little sister weeping walk’d 
The green-wood path to meet her brother. 
They sought him East, they sought him West, 
They sought him all the forest thorough : 
They only saw the cloud of night, 
They only heard the roar of Yarrow. 
No longer from the window look, 
Thou hast no son thou tender mother : 
No longer walk thou lovely maid, 
Alas! thou hast no more a brother. 
No longer seek him East or West, 
And search no more the forest thorough ; 
For wandering in the night so dark, 
He fell a lifeless corse in Yarrow. 





LINES FROM ASTARTE. 
By the Author of ** Melancholy Hours.” 


As yon bright planet’s beams are shed, 
Oe’r Ocean’s caves 
Below the waves 
Another glowing heaven seems spread ;— 
A heaven of deeper, purer dye, 
Ne’er met the gazing sage’s eye, 
And trees and flowers of lovlier hue, 
On Earth’s green surface never grew ; 
Than those that bloom in shadowy pride 
Within the clear, unruffled tide! 
No charm is lost that Nature gave, 
But softer smiles the fairy scene, 





* The water-fiend, sometimes called the Kelpie. 


Thus blushing thre’ the azure wave, 
That spreads its veil of light between. 

So to the mourner’s eyes grown dim with tears, 
Toys that are past assume a lovlier light, 
Ar back thro’ the dark mist of years, 

he scenes of other days appear more 
bright. 
For Memory’s prison loves to strew, 
Oe’r joys long past a softer hue ; 
And fancy sheds o’er pleasures flown 
A lustre lovlier than their own! 
The transient clouds that dim life’s infant day, 
In manhood’s sterner sorrows melt away : 
They are but shadows to the weight of woe, 
That life’s maturer years are doom’d to know :; 
Childhood’s light griefs soon vanish from the 
mind, ; 
But all its sun-bright hours remain behind. 





LINES 
Addressed to a beautiful young Lady who was 
attending the Trials of a Criminal Court. 


Whilst petty offences and felonies smart, 

fs there no jurisdiction for stealing one’s heart ? 

You, fair one, will smile and cry, “ Laws f 
defy you,” 

Assur’d that no peers can be summon’d to trs 
you. 

But think not that paltry defence will secure 
you ; 

For the Muses and Graces just make up a jary 


——< 


INTELLIGENCE. 
RELIGIOUS. 

Fhe 22d anniversary of the New- 
York Missionary Society was celebrated 
in Dr. Mason’s Church, Murray-street, 
Sunday evening, the 11th inst. The 
meeting was opened with prayer by the 
Rev. Mr, Knox, the Report was read by 
by the Rev. Mr. Strong, and a chaste 
and appropriate discourse delivered by 
the Rev.Mr. Rowan,of Greenwich, from 
the following text :—‘ Great is the mys- 
tery of godliness, God manifest in the 
flesh !—preached unto the Gentiles.’’ 
Owing to the extreme inclemency of 
the weather, great numbers were de- 
prived of the pleasure of attending the 
celebration of this respectable institution. 

The operations of this society have 
been principally confined during the last 
year to the Tuscarora and Seneca tribes 
of Indians, in the western part of this 
state. Mr. Hyde, the missionary at the 
station among the Senecas had, ior rea- 
sons named by him, resigned his situation, 
but still continued to live and labour 
among them. Mr. I. Ely, was, during 
the last year, appointed in his place; 
but this not meeting the views of the 
Senecas, they absolutely refused to re 
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ceive Mr. E. in the character of a gospel 
teacher. These, together with other 
weighty reasons, induced the Directors 
‘¢to commission two of the clerical 
members of the board to proceed to this 
station, and to inquire into the actual 
state of the mission, and invested them 
with full powers to make such arrange- 
ments as might be best calculated to 
promote the. interests of the society.” 
The Commissioners so appointed pro- 
ceeded immediately to this missionary 
station, had several interviews with the 
chiefs, and after a full investigation of 
the conflicting circumstances, accepted 
of the resignation of the Rev. Mr. Ely 
(voluntarily proffered to them froma full 
conviction of the improbability of over- 
coming the prejudices of the Indians) 
and reinstated Mr. Hyde in the exercise 
of his former duties. No blame what- 
ever is attached to the Rev. Mr. Ely. 
The commissioners were fully convinced 
of the propriety of his conduct, and with 
extreme regret pursued the above 
course. These Indians seem to be fast 
throwing off the shackles which have so 
long fettered the minds of the Abori- 
gines of the continent, and are gradu- 
ally and steadily progressing in the at- 
tainment of the milder virtues. Some 
of the talks, and narratives of events 
which have come to the knowledge of 
the directors are very interesting—we 
have only room for what follows: 

‘* The Directors cannot refrain from 
quoting a part of the Talk of the Chiefs 
of the Seneca nation, made to the Com- 
missioners of the Society. 

“¢We return great thanks to the 
Good Spirit for this day, in permitting 
us to see your faces—that he has 
brought you safely here. We thank 
the Lord for his goodness this day. 

“«¢ Brothers, As God has been merciful 
in giving you his light, we wish to 
know how far the wishes of the good 
people extend towards us, in helping 
us along to the light. We would know 
to whom you look for your reward for 
your good feelings and endeavours for 
us. 

‘“‘ Brothers, Our days are not long. We 
were born first—but the days of our 
children will be long after us. We 
would explain to them whether the good 
people will bring them to know the 
word of God. We would wish a 
few lines to have it in writing to show 
that you expect God will reward you 


hereafter, and that our children may 
have it toshow. If you expect God to 
reward you, we shall feel very thankful 
for it, for your endeavours to bring us to 
the full light.’ ” 

‘In reply, the Commissioners stated 
that the Society had longed for an oppor- 
tunity of telling them their good wishes, 
that they trusted God in his providence 
was now opening a door for their welfare 
—that the sole object of the Society was 
to make them happy in this world, and 
the world to come—that they expected 
no reward from them, and asked nothing 


from them or their children but their ‘ 


prayers, and that they were fully au- 
thorised tomake a covenant of friendship 
with them ; which they accordingly did, 
and the covenant was mutually sub- 
scribed. ‘ We shall expect in all re- 
spects (said the Chiefs) to be faithful to 
this covenant. You can rely on what we 
promise. 
God, to do whatever you ask ef us and 
of our children; and that we will listen 
to your counsels and teachers, and we 


hope you will guide us in the right 4 


way. ” 


‘“‘ The Senecas earnestly solicited the © 
Directors to send among them two | 


schoolmasters. The necessity for two 
is owing to the distance between their 


little villages on the Buffalo reserva- © 
have three villages, one 7 
called Seneca Village which is thegreat © 
meeting place for the Chiefs of all the | 
Six Nations, and contains about 386 © 
Jackstown which is three miles ~ 
from Seneca Village, and numbers | 
about 482 souls; and Onondago Village, | 


tion. 


They 


souls. 


about four miles from the mission house, 
containing 53 inhabitants. Besides 


these, there are on the reservation 159 | 


Cayugas, and about 25 Delaware In- 
dians. The whole reservation is about 


17 miles long, and 6 miles broad, and | 


perhaps a richer tract of land is not to 
be found in the state. 


but to remain on their present lands, 


and there, as Pollard their leader and : 
chief told the Commissioners, “ bury [| 


their bones, and the bones of their chil- 
dren’s children.” 


** There has been of late a manifest | 


improvement in the moral habits of the 
tribe. Intemperance does not prevail 


among them to the extent it formerly | 


did. The Lord seems to be making his 
hand visible among them, and in his 


We promise it in the name of : | 


They appear to | 
be inflexibly determined not to remove, | 
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> meets for serious conversation. 


9 Six Nations. 
means a general vice among them. 


J the gospel. 
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Ptovidence opening a door of usefulness 
into which we wish to enter without de- 
lay. There are at present nine or ten 
young men (the flower of the tribe, two 


= of the sons of the celebrated Red Jacket) 


who are now diligently and anxiously 


Fengaged in acquiring religious know- 


ledge, with whom Mr. Hyde frequently 
There 
are several weekly meetings also held 


for improvement in reading and singing 


the Seneca hymns, which Mr. Hyde had 
recently published. 

‘“‘ The Tuscaroras are uniformly and 
justly respected in the west of the state, 
as the most moral and civilized of all the 
Intemperance is by no 


Some few of them are given to strong 
drink ; but these are to be found only 
ameng those who are decided Pagans. 

‘¢ Sacharissa, their Grand Sachem, is 
now 68 years of age, and is their prin- 
cipal leader when assembled in Coun- 
cil. His heart is evidently engaged in 
endeavouring to promote the success of 
He is, however, much af- 
flicted with poverty and age, and re- 
ceives no small support from some of 
his younger and wealthier brethren in 
the tribe. 


«“<« During the past year (says the 


- 7% Missionary in a recent communication 
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* the faith’ for a year or a month. 


to the Board) I have had no reason to 
censure any of the members of the 
church for misconduct. They appear 
to attach to their profession its due im- 


“| portance, and to be sensible of the 


pernicious consequences of deviating 
from it in practice. 1 would not repre- 
sent them as divested of the common 
frailties of fallen men. ‘They often 
manifest the weakness and depravity of 
their natures, but in such a manner as 
to call for instruction and the exercise 


>} of charity rather than authority. When 


their numerous disadvantages are taken. 
into consideration, it appears surprising 
that they ‘ hold fast the profession of 
But 
God, who is rich in mercy, glorifies the 
efficacy of his grace in sanctifying the de- 
pravity, and subduing the savage heart. 
These Christian natives are enabled not 
only to ‘ continue stedfast, but to ‘ grow 
in grace.’ In our little church there 
are indications generally of an excess of 
brotherly love, of fervency in religious 


exercises, of heaventy mindedness, and 
» of the knowledge of the truth.’ 


vi 


‘©¢ On the Lord’s day, February 7, 
1819, [ administered the Lord’s Supper 
to my poor people. It was a new and 
interesting season to myself, and to many 
others. I had dispensed the consecrated, 
memorials of the Redeemer’s suffer- 
ings and death * this people onee be- 
fore. But the presence and grace of 
God were not so clearly manifested as at 


this time. I preached to them from 
John i. 29. ‘* Behold the Lamb of God 


which taketh away the sins of the world.” 
The communicants were much affected. 
Tears ran down every cheek as I point- 
ed to the table and cried ‘ Behold the 
Lamb of. God crucified among you!’ 
I called upon one of them to ask the 
divine blessing. His feelings were toe 
much excited to be suppressed, and he 
uttered his broken sentences amidst 
sighs and tears. I could not refrain 
weeping over the sufferings of the Son 
of God when I saw Indians weep. In- 
deed, brokenness of heart, and contri- 
tion of spirit appeared te be the princi« 
pal exercises in the breasts of all. And. 
my dear people looked, and spoke, and 
acted as if it had been to them ‘a feast 
of fat things.” I looked around upon: 
the Indians who were assembled as spec- 
tators, and saw anumber weeping. The 
most profound silence and attention per- 
vaded the whele congregation. The 
countenances of all indicating the moss 
solemn impressions upon their minds.” 
The Directors conclude—* That God 
who has made of one blood all nations. 
of men that dwell on the face of the 
earth, has in times past rendered this 
institution an honoured instrument ef 
doing much good. ‘ Hitherto the Lord 
hath helped,’ and at this very hour is 
evidently smiling on the cause in which 
we are engaged, and crowning our ef- 
forts with his blessing. Let us not then 
be weary in well doing. Let our hands, 
our hearts, and our property be actively 
engaged in this heavenly work, and 
ours shall be the honour and the eterna! 
reward of those who were instrumenta! 
in ‘making the wilderness and the soli- 
tary place to be giad, and the desert te 
rejoice and blossom as the rose.’ ” 


LITERARY. 


A third series of the ‘“‘ Tales of My 
Landlord,” are said to be publishing in 
Great-Britain. 

Kirk & Mercein have received, (in 
manuscript) and put to press, Sermons 
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by the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Minister of 
Tron Church, Glasgow. 

A life of the Rev. John Wesley, by 
the poet Southey, has appeared in Eng- 
Jand. 

Mr. Agg, author of ‘‘ Farewell to 
England,” and ‘‘ Childe Harolde’s Pil- 
grimage to the Dead Sea,” formerly 
attributed to Lord Byron, has lately 
published ‘‘ the Zolean Harp,” and other 
poems. 

ECONOMICAL. 

Benjamin Dearborn, Esq. of Boston, 
presented the following memorial to 
Congress at the last session, which was 
referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and Manufactures. 

We have not heard that any report 
was made respecting it. 

The memoria! of Benjamin Dear- 
born, of Boston, respectfully repre- 
sents : 

That he has devised in theory a 
mode of propelling wheel-carriages, 
in a manner probably unknown in 
any country; and has perfectly satis- 
fied his own mind of the practicabi- 
lity of conveying mails and passen- 
gers with such celerity as has never 
before been accomplished, and in 
complete security from robberies on 
the highway. . 

For obtaining these results, he re- 
lies on carriages propelled by steam, 
on level rail-roads, and contemplates 
that they be furnished with accom- 
modations for passengers to take 
their meals and their rest during the 
passage, as in packets: that they be 
sufficiently high for persons to walk 
in without stooping, and so capacious 
as to accommodate twenty, thirty, or 
more passengers, with their baggage. 

The inequalities of the earth’s sur- 
face will require levels of various ele- 
vations in the rail-road; and your 
memorialist has devised means which 
he believes will be completely effec- 
tual, for lifting the carriage, by the 
inberent power of its machinery, from 
one level to another ; as also for the 
passage of carriages by each other, 
on the same road ; and he feels confi- 
dent that when ever such an esta- 
blishment shall be advanced to its 


most improved state, the carriage 
will move with a rapidity at least 
equal to a mile in three minutes. 

Protection from the attack of as- 
sailants will be insured, not only by 
the celerity of the movement, but by 
weapons of defence belonging to the 
carriage, and always kept ready in 
it, to be wielded by the number of 
passengers constantly travelling in 
this spacious vehicle, where they 
would have liberty to stand erect, and 
to exercise their arms in their own 
defence. 

The practicability of 
steam-carriages on the common road, 
was long since advocated in a publi- 
cation by that ingenious and useful 
citizen Oliver Evans; your memori- 
alist therefore does not assume the 
merit of originating the idea of steam- 
carriages, but only of modifying the 
system in such a manner as to pro- 
duce the results here stated, which 
could not be effected on a4 common 
road. 

Relying upon the candour of the 
National Council, this memorial is 
laid before them with a desire that 
ingenious and scientific artists in the 
different sections of our country may 
be consulted by direction of Congress 
on the probability of accomplishing 
the purposes here anticipated, and 
that an experiment be made, if sanc- 
tioned by their favorable opinions— 
for, if the design can be put into suc- 
cessful operation by the government, 
a great revenue would eventually be 
derived from the establishment, be- 
sides the advantages before enume- 
rated. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

A GENUINE LovER is rejected. 

The description and narrative of J. B. 


might awaken painful feelings in breasts 
which could least easily support them. 


We would gladly receive communica- 


tions from the same pen. 

Did Roxva intend the word “‘selected?” 
A note from him on this subject is 
desirable. If original it will be in- 
serted. : 
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